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crouched the steward of Wiesenstein and his wife, wrapped up in blankets. They had been the last to leave Wiesenstein.
The freight car that was reserved for the dead had just been cleaned out. Six German men carried the casket inside and put the desk and the chairs in with it. Despite the nervous strain of the chaotic evacuation Margarete had not forgotten the flowers for the coffin. The rest of us added a few evergreen boughs from the peaks of the Riesengebirge, which were glowing in the evening light.
Soon night fell. Our audience withdrew. The Polish soldiers sang the melancholy songs of their homeland. The train stood—still without a locomotive—in the filthy cattle station.
The next morning a committee of about twenty people, many in uniform, appeared on the station platform.
A broad-shouldered man in an elegant, tailor-made suit declared that the train contained "contraband." We denied it.
A Pole pulled out a list. "Sixteen sewing machines alone are in the cars," he cried angrily.
"The hidden currency approaches the millions," howled a third.
We denied this, too.
The broad-shouldered man asked to speak to Mrs. Hauptmann. We took him to the compartment and at the same time sent for the Soviet lieutenant, who had slept in the train with us.
The conversation between Margarete and the official—he had been sent by the office of the Voyvoda* in Breslau—was polite and proper.
"I can't sew at all, myself," Mrs. Hauptmann said jokingly, as she calmly smoked a cigarette.
"And the people of the household,"—she looked at Paul, who was standing behind the Pole and trying to prompt her by moving his lips silently—"They naturally own sewing machines," she continued with great presence of mind. "German women are peculiar that way. Every girl of marriageable age buys a sewing machine the very first thing. But sixteen! That surely must be quite an exaggeration, my dear sir."
"We'll have to inspect the cars," the Pole replied.
Mrs. Hauptmann nodded. "I quite agree with you."
"And the money?" asked the Pole. "How much money would you have with you, for example, my dear lady?"
"I? None at all."
It had come out with such assurance that the official was speechless. Margarete continued, "We have become poor. But what we still possess, our major-domo shall count out for you."
Paul took a packet of bills out of his pocket. The official leafed through it and returned it. "No one could object to that."
* Title of a Polish official.